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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. adopt when I have instructed in my native hills, I}the Tenth month, 1836. M. Lyon writes from 
believe, is eminently suited to make good mothers, | South Hadley to one of her friends: “ We had a 
as well as teachers. I have had the pleasure of} fine day for the laying of the corner-stone. It was 
Subscriptions and Payments received by seeing many, who have enjoyed these privileges,|a day of deep interest. The associations were very 
JOHN RICHARDSON, occupying the place of mothers. I have noticed |tender. That is an affecting spot to me. The 
with peculiar interest the cultivated and good com-|stones, brick and mortar speak a language which 
mon sense, the correct reasoning, the industry and | vibrates through my very soul. How much thought 
PHILADELPHIA. perseverance, the patience, meekness, and gentle-|and how much feeling have I had on this general 
ness of many of them. I have felt that if all our|subject in years that are past! And I have indeed 
Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three|common farmers, men of plain, good common sense, |lived to see the time, when a body of gentlemen 
months if paid in advance, three and a quarter cents ;| eoyld go through the country, and witness these|have ventured to lay the corner-stone of an edifice, 
© ay oe of the United Peep for three months, it) mothers in their own families, and compare them | which will cost about fifteen thousand dollars, and 
paid in advance, six and a-half cents. ‘ oo ea ; ? ; ed ’ : ’ 
sshainiintiedineteiamnemmiemmeetiaties with others in similar circumstances, they would no| will be an institution for the education of females. 
longer consider the money expended on them as} This will be an era in female education. The work 
thrown away.” “I looked out from my quiet/ will not stop with this institution. The enterprise 
scene of labour on the wide world, and my heart|}may have to struggle through embarrassments for 
‘ , . has longed to see many enjoying these privileges, | years, but its influence will be felt.” In the pro- 
Towards the close of her connection with the|who cannot, for want of means. I have longed to|gress of the building, she was by no means idle. 
Ipswich Seminary, the mind of Mary Lyon was|be permitted to labour where the expenses would |She was instrumental in collecting the first thou- 
more deeply immersed in her concern for the edu- be less than they are here, so that more of our|sand dollars to meet casual preparatory expenses, 
cation of young women in the middle ranks of life.| daughters could reap the fruits. Sometimes my/and then aided greatly in obtaining larger sub- 
In the Second month of 1834, she writes to one of| heart has burned within me; and again I have bid | scriptions for the site and building: as it approach- 
her friends: “ During the past year, my heart has|it be quiet. I have sometimes speculated, and|ed completion, she took charge of obtaining funds 
so yearned over the female youth, in the common|built airy castles, and again I have bid my mind|and articles for furnishing the house. Her days 
walks of life, that it has sometimes seemed as|dwell on sober realities.” “I hope and trust that|were spent in the unfinished edifice, overseeing 
though a fire was shut up in my Lones. r should | this is of the Lord, and that he will prosper it. In|workmen; she looked after the drawers, cup- 
esteem it a greater favour to labour in this field|this movement, I have thought much more con-|boards, closets, shelves, latches and hinges, and 
than in any other on which I have ever fastened stantly, and have felt much more deeply, about|saw that the funds were applied to promote the 
my attention.” She prepared a circular during doing that which will be for the honour of Christ,|convenience and welfare of the church's daughters. 
that winter, in which she proposes that “ buildings] and for the good of souls, than I ever did in any| When the joiner was done, she made ready for the 
for the accommodation of the school and of board- step in my lite. I want that you should pray for|mason; and when the masonry was done, she made 
ers, together with furniture and all other things|me, my dear mother, that I may in this thing be|ready for the painter; and when the painter was 
necessary for the outfit, be furnished by voluntary guided by wisdom from above, and that the Lord | done, she saw to the drying. 
subscription, and placed, free from incumbrance,| would bless me, and make me a blessing. My| In the autumn of 1837, the walls of the build- 
in the hands of trustees. daily prayer to God is, Lord, what wilt thou have|ing had been erected, and its rooms were ready to 
“2. Teachers to be secured that would labour| me to do? If the Lord go not with me, let me not|receive eighty pupils, when the school was first 
faithfully and cheerfully, receiving only a moderate go up hence.” opened. ‘The main building is ninety-four feet by 
salary, compared with what they couid command| As a reply to objections made against the teach- | fifty, five stories high, though the lower one is par- 
in other situations. ; , ers receiving a comparatively low compensation, it|tially below the ground in front, but not in the 
_ “3. Style of living meat, but very plain and|is stated that Mary Lyon never received more than|rear, as the surface here slopes easterly. The 
ample. . , two hundred dollars per annum for her services, | basement story is devoted to a large domestic hall 
“4, Domestic work of the family to be performed | and had a home in the seminary besides. The re-|and a large dining-hall, with six smaller rooms. 
by the members of the school. port that she was endeavouring to set up a manual|The second story bas a large hall for school exer- 
“5. Board and tuition to be placed at cost, or as|/ubour school, was directly contradicted by her ;|cises, forty-eight by sixty feet, a library and read- 
low as may be, and still cover the common expenses|and she remarks: “ After the acquaintance I haye|ing-room, a natural history cabinet, three parlours, 
of the family, instruction, Xe. had with many cultivated and interesting families, |and several private rooms. The third story has a 
“6. No surplus income to go to the teachers, to| where the daughters, in a systematic manner, per-|chemical laboratory, philosophical cabinet, two re- 
the domestic superintendent, or to any other per-|formed all the labour, I have the greatest confi-|citation and lecture-rooms, and several private 
son, but all to be cast into the treasury, for the|dence that a system might be formed by which all|rooms for pupils or teachers. The two upper stories 
sill further reduction of the expenses the ensuing|the domestic work of a family of one hundred could|are exclusively devoted to private rooms, sixty-two 
year.” be performed by the young ladies themselves, and|in number. All the private rooms for teachers and 
To her friend, Thomas White, who had been|in the most pertect order, without any sacrifice of|}pupils amount to eighty-five. The main building 
deeply interested in her, and in her Buckland and improvement in knowledge, or of refinement. Might} will accommodate one hundred and seventy pupils 
Ashfield schools, she forwarded a number of these | not this simple feature do away much of the preju-|well. Subsequently a wing has been extended 
circulars for distribution among his acquaintances, | dice against female education among common peo- | back, containing twenty-five additional rooms for 
sccompanying them with a letter; after suggesting|ple? If this prejudice could be removed by any|teachers and pupils; so that two hundred and 
patronage, she says; “I have long had a secret/means, how much would it do for the cause.” twenty can now be accommodated in the private 
hope, that the time would arrive, when I could} Several projects had been devised, and discussed |rooms in the whole building. In the rear of the 
consistently give up my present sphere of labour,/and abandoned before the decision was come to by|main building is a large court, surrounded by 
and in some way devote my life, my strength, |several benevolent men, favourable to the advance- buildings, and devoted to the purposes of the laun- 
and all my powers to this object. That time has|ment of female education, to establish an institu-|dry. ‘To the east of the buildings, the ground 
tow arrived; and after labouring half a year|tion at South Hadley, embracing the principles|slopes towards a stream of considerable size, which 
longer in this seminary, (Ipswich,) I expect to close|and the favourite course of instruction and man-|forms the boundary of the promenade in that di- 
my connection with it.” Writing from Ipswich to/agement proposed by Mary Lyon. After contend-| rection, on which suitable buildings for bath-houses 
her mother, in the same year, 1834, she says :/ing with numerous discouragements, and expending} were designed to be erected. The domestic ar- 
‘The course of instruction adopted in this institu-| much labour in procuring subscriptions to meet the}rangemenuts require that all the pupils room and 
tion, and the course which I have endeavoured to expenses, the foundation was commenced the 3d of|board within the seminary. The nearest inhabit- 
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ant of South Hadley cannot send a daughter thi- 
ther, who does not conform to this rule. ‘The se- 
cond peculiarity consisted in the domestic work, 
being all performed by the members of the schools, 
so that no female help is admitted. This is to be 
done on the priuciple of equality. All are to take 
a part, not as a servile labour, for which they are 
to receive a small weekly remuneration, but as a 
gratuitous service to the institution, and by which 
its independcnee of the will of hired domestics will 
be secured. Aucther object of this arrangement 
is to promote health, the improvement and happi- 
ness of the pupils; their health, by its furnishing 
them with a little daily exercise of the best kind ; 
their improvement, by its tending to preserve their 
interest in domestic pursuits. ‘Ibis feature of the 
plan was original with Mary Lyon, and was ob- 
jected to by some of her friends, But finally it 
gave the pl.n most interest with a large and highly 
respectable class of the community, who were anx- 
ious to have their children taught how to perform 
the ordinary processes of housewifery. 

The course of study has always embraced three 
years and three classes—the junior, the middle, 
and the senior. The terms of admission are, an 
acquaintance with the general principles of English 
Grammar, a good knowledge of Modern Geography, 
Goodrich’s History of the United States, Watts on 
the Mind, Colburn’s First Lessons, and the whole of 
Adams’ New Arithmetic. None are received un- 
der sixteen years of age. Exceptin extraordinary 
cases, no candidates will be accepted, expecting to 
enter after the year commences, or to leave till it 
closes. 

After the school had been in operation a few 
years, some changes were made in the studies, and 
the following adopted : — 

Studies of the Junior Ciass—Review of English 
Grammar, Latin, (Cornelius Nepos,) History, 
(Worcester’s Elements, Goldsmith’s Greece, Rome, 
and England, and Grimshaw’s France,) Day’s 
Algebra, Playfair’s Euclid and Wood’s Botany 
commenced ; also, Smellie’s Philosophy of Natural 
History, and Marsh’s Ecclesiastical History. 

Studies of the Second Class.—Latin, Cutter’s 
Physiology, Silliman’s Chemistry, Olmstead’s Na- 
tural Philosophy, Olmstead’s Astronomy, Wood’s 
Botany continued, Newman's Rhetoric; also, Alex- 
ander’s Evidences of Christianity. 

Studies of the Senior Class——Playfair’s Euclid 
finished, Wood’s Botany continued, Hitchcock’s 
Geology, Paley’s Natural Theology, Upham’s Men- 
tal Philosophy, in two volumes, Whately’s Logic, 
Wayland’s Moral Philosophy, Butler’s Analogy, 
and Milton’s Paradise Lost. All the members of 
the school attend regularly to Composition, Read- 
ing and Calisthenics. 

(To be continued.) 

Age of Animals—aA bear rarely exceeds 20 
years; a wolf lives 20 years; a fox 14 or 16; 
lions are long lived. Pompey lived to the age of 
70. The average of cats is 14 years. A squirrel 
and hare 7 or 8 years. Rabbits 7. Elephants 
have been known to live to the great age of 400 
years. When Alexander the Great had conquered 
one Porus, king of India, he took a great elephant 
which had fought very valiantly for the king, 
named him Ajax, and dedicated him to the sun, 
and let him go with him with this inscription, 
“ Alexander, the son of Jupiter, had dedicated 
Ajax to the sun.” This elephant was found 354 
years after. Pigs have been known to live to the 
age of 30 years; the rhinoceros to 20. A horse has 
been known to live to the age of 62, but averages 
25 to 20. Camels sometimes live to the age of 100, 
Stags are long lived. Sheep seldom exceed the 


age of 10. Cows live about 15 years. Cuvier con-| intermittent too, and if spared, will impart some 
siders it probable that whales sometimes live to the| knowledge of Christ to many who never before 
age of 1000. The dolphin and porpoise attain the} heard his blesred name. ‘Lhere are many and 
age of 30. An eagle died at Vienna at the age of} large tribes in the direction in which we go, all 
104. Ravens have frequently reached the age of|sitting in darkness and the shadow of death. [ 
100 years. Swans have been known to live 300|/hope God will, in mercy, permit me to establish 
years. M. Mallerton has the skeleton of a swan,|the gospel somewhere in this region, and that I 
that attained the age of 200 years. Pelicans are| may live to see the double influence of the spirit 
long lived. A tortoise has been known to live to|of commerce and christianity employed to stay the 
bitter fountain of African misery.” 
Pursuing his course, first up the Leeambye and 
Outlines of Dr. Livingston’s Journeys into Central) then up the Leeba, he made, at the outset, compa- 
South Africa. ratively rapid progress, and was not a little de- 
lighted while gliding over the broad expanse of 


the age of 107 years—Letsure Hour, 


(Continued from page 259.) 


At Nariele, he parted company with the Makololo, 
who had convoyed him thus far, and proceeded 
with some Barotse to the confluence of the Leeba 
with the Leeambye. The banks of the former 
river were low and treeless up to lat. 14 deg., 38 
min., where the dense forest again approached the 
water's edge. Proceeding in the same direction, 
he reached, in S. lat. 14 deg., 11 min., his present 
destination, and found that the Leeba flowed from 
the N.N.W., and the Leeambye from E.N.E. 
Here, too, the country became more elevated than 
in the part previously traversed. 

On returning from the confluence of those rivers 
to Nariele, he visited the ridge which forms the 
eastern boundary of the Barotse valley, but he 
nowhere discovered a healthy location upon which 
a mission could be safely commenced. He there- 
fore retraced his course down the Leeambye, with- 
out, indced, accomplishing his main design, but 
having gained such an acquaintance with the coun- 
try as enabled him to determine the route by 
which he would attempt to reach the west coast. 

On resuming his temporary residence at Lin- 
yanti, Dr. Livingston did what he could for the 


those noble streams in his swift canoe. But at 
length he was compelled to exchange this pleasant 
mode of transit for that most tedious and toilsome 
one—the back of an ox. Thus he slowly tracked 
his course for more than 300 miles northward, un- 
til he reached the latitude of Loando, the Portu- 
guese city on the coast, whither he was bound, 
when he turned and travelled towards the west. 
But the personal discomfort and delay thus caused 
would have been unimportant, had other circum- 
stances proved favourable. It was, however, the 
season of heavy rains. He was constantly drench- 
ed with such showers as compelled him to deposit 
his chronometer watch (so essential to his observa- 
tions) in his arm-pit, while his lower extremities 
were wetted twice or thrice daily in crossing 
marshy streams. During this part of his journey, 
he and the natives were also compelled to live 
almost entirely upon the manioc root, which, being 
chiefly composed of starch, induced an affection of 
the eyes, which greatly impaired their vision. But 
these eauses brought not merely discomfort but 
disease ; for night after night had he to stretch 
himself in his damp clothes upon the saturated 


instruction of the Makololo, Amongst other things,| ground, suffering from fever, which deprived him 
he endeavoured to induce some of them to learn to} of rest, undermined his strength, and rendered the 
read. But this acquisition appeared to them some-| labour of each succeeding day more difficult. But 
thing supernatural. Long and profound, there-|in referring to his circumstances at this period, he 
fore, had been the solemn counsels held for the| says, “These privations, I beg you to observe, are 
consideration of the missionary’s proposal. At| not mentioned as if I considered them in the light 
length it was resolved that the experiment should of sacrifices. I think the word ought never to be 
be tried. Sekeletu’s father-in-law and his step-| mentioned in reference to anything we can do for 
father were, therefore, appointed to acquire this} Him, who, though he was rich, yet for our sakes 
marvellous art, that, should any evil consequences| became poor.” 
result from it, their experience might serve as a! While thus pursuing his toilsome path, now 
beacon to others. Although this plan showed the] across flooded plains, and now “through dense 
extreme of African caution, these two pupils ap-|tangled forests, which no wagon could penetrate,” 
plied themselves so vigorously to the task, that they,| he was still delighted with the country, concerning 
and others who followed their example, mastered | which he says, “ the luxuriant loveliness of many 
the alphabet perfectly in a single day. spot will remain in my imagination forever.” But 
Having now ascertained the best route to the|that which, amidst his difficulties and sufferings, 
west, and made all the preparations in his power|cheered and sustained him most, in addition to 
for a journey so difficult and adventurous, he only| Divine consolations, was the extreme kindness of 
waited until the commencement of the rains would|the people of Balonda. 
enable him to proceed up the rivers. This period) On arriving at the latitude of Loando, the party 
having arrived, on the 10th of November, 1853, he} pursued a westerly course ; but from this point, the 
bade farewell to the chief and people at Linyanti,| native tribes bordering upon the Portuguese province 
with whom he had now sojourned so long, and|of Angola had become so demoralized by contact 
from whom he had received so much kindness, and| with Europeans, and their connection with the slave 
set out towards the north. As the natives who) trade, that it was with no slight difficulty or dan- 
had accompanied him from the Kuruman had suf-| ger Dr. Livingston was able to proceed. Payments 
fered severely from fever, he deemed it necessary| were demanded upon the most frivolous pretences, 
for their safety to send them back to that station.| and both he and the Makololo were forced to part 
But he had no lack of willing and efficient attend-| with everything they could dispense with, even to 
ants, as twenty-seven of the Barotse were ready to| their clothes, in payment for food, fines, and fer- 
accompany him, and Sekeletu having generously|ries; and after they had parted with their all, 
placed his own canoe at Dr. Livingston’s service,|rapacious mobs still surrounded them, demanding 
together with four riding oxen, he considered him-| what they had not to give, and threatening violence 
self well furnished for his journey. What hethought} upon their refusal. But the judgment and courage 
and how he felt at this period the following ex-|of Dr. Livingston triumphed, although repeatedly 
tract from one of his letters will best show:—“I}more than an ordinary measure of these virtues 
am again, through God's mercy and kindness, quite} were called into exercise. Still he and his party 
recovered from fever. I think I am getting rid of| were at this time reduced to great straits, and 00 
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small amount of suffering, from toil, want, and dis-| tered the much-desired city, he was reduced almost 
ease. to a skeleton. But here warm-hearted friends 
The following extract from one of his letters| awaited him, the most valuable of whom was Ed- 
will illustrate his circumstances in this part of his}mund Gabriel, her majesty’s commissioner at 
journey :— Loando, and the only Englishman in the place. 
“Never did I endure such drenchings, and all|By him he and his twenty-seven companions were 
the streams being swollen, we had to ford many, |most generously received. “I shall never forget,” 
the water flowing on the rustic bridges waist deep.|says Dr. Livingston, “the delicious pleasure of 
Others we crossed by sticking to the oxen the best| lying down on his bed after sleeping six months on 
way we could, and a few we made a regular swim |the ground, nor the unwearied attention and kind- 
of. My Barotse—for with them alone I travelled |ness through a long sickness, which Mr. Gabriel 
—did not know I could swim, and the first broad |invariably showed. May God reward him!” 
stream we came to excited their fears on my ac- (To be continued.) 
count. ‘ Now, hold on fast by the tail. Don’t let acne mee 
go.’ Lintended to follow the injunction, but tail! Dear Friends and brethren, in the everlasting 
and all went so deep I thought it better to strike|Seed of God, which hath the wisdom and life eter- 
out alone for the bank, and just as I reached it I|nal, and dominion over all that is in the fall, in 
was greatly gratified to see a universal rush had | which the blessing of the everlasting God is known, 
been made for my rescue. Their clothes were all|and his life that never fadeth, in which Seed is the 
floating down the stream, and two of them reached | wisdom that is pure and gentle, which was before 
me breathless with the exertion they had made. If|the wisdom that is below. And so, all Friends, be 
we could march I got on very well: I don’t care|ready to offer up yourselves in the power of God, 
much for fatigue; but when compelled to stand |joining to the suffering Seed, in which ye offer up 
still by pouring rains, then fever laid hold with his| yourselves to God in the patience, in your suffer- 
strong fangs on my inner man, and lying in a little|ings, feeling the Seed, which was before that was 
gipsey tent, with everything damp or wet, was sore | which makes to suffer. For the Lamb must have 
against the grain. the victory; mark, the Lamb, and mot the rough 
“As we approached the Portuguese settlements | ature, which hath gotten up since man fell from 
the people became worse and worse, and at last,|the image of God; the Lamb must have the vic- 
instead of gifts of food, we were offered knocks on|tory over that. So give up in the Lamb’s nature, 
the head. The Chiboque, for instance, are most|that in that ye may all meet in life, in power, in 
outrageous blackguards. We were spending Sun-| victory and dominion over all that which is in the 
day on peace society principles when a whole tribe | fall, knowing the birth that will persecute, and the 
surrounded us, fully armed with guns, arrows,|birth that is persecuted, the birth that is born of 
spears, and short swords. They were all vocife-|the flesh, and the birth that is born of the Spirit. 
rating and brandishing their weapons simultane-|There is but these two births, and the elder must 
ously. I sat down, and asked the chief to do the|serve the younger; and the elder is the first birth. 
same, and then demanding silence, requested to|Therefore all feel Jacob, and the Seed of God; 
know what was the matter. Our crime consisted |then ye come to feel that which shall remain for- 
in one of our men when spitting, allowing a small|ever and ever. So in that stand and dwell to the 
drop of the saliva to fall on one of them. I re-|mighty God, that ye may be a blessing, and a good 
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in the shade. Desirous of solitude and medita- 
tion, I repaired to the umbrageous avenue of the 
Cours-la-Reine ; there in lonely reverie, I was re- 
flecting on the power and benevolence of the Crea- 
tor, and the innumerable incentives which man has 
to the exercise of gratitude and praise, when I 
heard myself accosted familiarly by an acquaint- 
ance—a self-constituted metaphysician and pro- 
fessor of logic, whose passion was reasoning, and 
who wanted but reason to make him an adept in 
his art. 

All his motions seemed actuated by a satisfac- 
tion which he could not contain; his eye sparkled 
with joy; and so soon as I had caught sight of 
him, he entered at once into conversation, like a 
man who, bursting with impatience to impart great 
tidings, has no time to throw away in the empty 
formality of ceremony. ‘My friend,” said he, 
“ congratulate me; I have been engaged in a most 
interesting work upon the sowl. 1 have made a 
grand discovery, and am at length in the condi- 
tion to prove that what men call the soul is but a 
word—an empty word—void of signification, and 
that neither you nor I, nor anybody else, ever had 
a soul!” 

“Stop a moment,” said I, recoiling, from his 
proffered embrace; “empty words and void of 
signification, are those you have just pronounced ; 
you may rank yourself with the brutes if you 
choose ; permit me to decline that honour.” 

“Calm yourself, my friend,” said he, “I knew 
you would not surrender without proofs, but, thanks 
be to philosophy, [can furnish them. Let us rea- 
son coolly, for [ am going to combat this ideal ex- 
istence of the soul, not by vain declamations, too 
common at the present day, but by triumphant 
arguments derived from the perpetual contradic- 
tions of a host of learned, and, as you esteem them, 
wise men, who have treated of this subject. Now, 
as Quintilian says, ‘When men of intellect, ac- 
knowledged as such, cannot, after entire ages of 





plied, if the chief could seriously say such was a|savour in the hearts of all people, being valiant for| impartial discussion, agree concerning a cause, or 


crime, I was willing to pay a fine. (On such frivo- 


the Truth upon the earth. And take heed ofjan effect, we are justified in denying both;’ and 


lous pretexts we had often to pay enormous fines.) | grieving the Spirit, but be faithful. ‘Take heed of|as this is a recognized maxim among philosophers, 


He accepted one, but his warriors rejected it, and 


provoking, and keep down all that with the Spirit}who by its means have settled the question of 


demanded one thing after another, until, by de-|of God that is contrary to God, by which ye may| ghosts, phantoms and spectres, in asserting a nega- 
G. 


manding one of our number to be sold as a slave, 
we saw their intention was regular plunder, and 
armed ourselves for the worst. They feared my 
arms alone: indeed we were as a company unpre- 
pared for fighting; but, armed as we were, not a 
man of chiefs or councillors would have escaped (From the French.) 
the first onset. We determined to let them shed} It was towards the close of the reign of Louis 
the first drop of blood, and sat looking at them in| XIV., when that monarch imagined that he was 
all their heathenish shouting. This resolute bear-|establishing the decrees of his government upon 
ing made them more reasonable, so they accepted | the obligations of religion, that theology and meta- 
an ox, and gave us two or three pounds of the flesh physics became fashionable studies; the various 
to show that they were of a generous disposition’ parties at court imagining that in them they found 
after all. We were often so treated, and at last inexhaustible arsenals whence they might select 
no passage allowed us through a town or village |their weapons for attack or defence. The law of 
without paying for it. I paid away nearly all I'the church had become that of the state, and 
had—oxen for provisions, riding clothes, razors, |crowds of distinguished persons, who had hitherto 
spoons, &c.” complied with the ceremonials of worship from 
But the gracious Providence which had watched | habit and the accident of education, without being 
over his steps thus far did not now forsake him.|at the pains of inquiry, suddenly became sceptical 
Having reached the river Quango, he happily met|in matters of religion, through motives of policy ; 
with a Portuguese settler, through whose kind and | for, according to the current notions, to establish 
valued aid he and his party were safely escorted |the errors of the believers in christianity, was to 
to Cassange. From this point he was treated with| attack the fountain of authority at its source, and 
unbounded kindness and hospitality by the Por-|convict the throne of tyranny and injustice. 
tuguese authorities, and by the population gene-| At that period, (says the narrator of the fol- 
rally, until he reached Loando. And it was a|lowing scene,) I was living at Paris. It was one 


answer that of God in every one. F. 








From The Leisure Hour for 1856. 
Answering a Pool according to his Polly. 





merciful thing that he was thus treated, for so ex-/ of the hottest days of summer; the sun pursuing 
treme were his sufferings towards the termination | his course in mid-sky, shed such intolerable radi- 
of his journey, from repeated attacks of fever, and 
from dysentery, that he could not sit upon his ox 
longer than ten minutes at a time, and when he en- 


‘ance upon the waters of the river, the roofs of the 
palaces, and the tops of the trees, that my vision 
was oppressed with the glare, and I sought relie 












tion, which negation is the sole truth—therefore I 
set out with this principle, and hasten to put my first 
question: What is the soul?—‘ A nature always 
in motion,’ says Thales;—‘A self-existent quantity,’ 
says Phythagoras ;—‘ A subtle air,’ says Plutarch ; 
‘ It is rather an active fire,’ says Aristotle ;—‘ You 
deceive yourselves,’ says Hipponius, ‘It is an 
ethereal fluid ;—‘ You should rather say it is a 
composition of earth and water,’ says Anaximan- 
der ;—‘ Silence, you are all partly wrong,’ cries 
Empedocles, ‘it is a mixture of all the elements.’ 
Whereupon a thousand voices are babbling at once: 
‘It is a simple essence,’ says one; ‘No, it is a 
compound,’ says another; a third declares it is a 
celestial flame ;’ a fourth, that it is a mere har- 
mony;’ a fifth, that it is a ‘ cohesion of infinite- 
simal atoms ;’ while a sixth will have it that it 
is ‘a portion of the divinity ;’ and a seventh eqn- 
tends that it is ‘ nothing but a conflict of the senses.’ 
Then, where is its seat? Hippocrates places it 
in the vestibule of the brain; Epicurus, in the 
stomach; Erasistratus makes it serve for an en- 
velope to the head; while Strabo contents himself 
with placing it between the eyebrows. ‘It is in 
the blood,’ says Critias ;—‘ Yes, in the heart,’ adds 
Empedocles;—‘ Say rather in the diaphragm,’ con- 
tends Plutarch ;—‘ Stuff!’ says Descartes, ‘it is in 
the pineal gland.’ Now, after so many evident 
contradictions, and centuries of doubt, I invoke 
the principles of Quintilian—I apply my negation, 
and declare boldly that the soul is but a dream of 
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our good ancestors, which the full light of reason For “The Friend.” |g careful attender of meetings until old age,” 
will banish forever, with the philosopher's stone, | BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, She died Twelfth mo. 10th, 1747, aged 78 a 
and the histories of hobgoblins.” Uf Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- Adam Harker, a few years after the decease of his 

While he was thus speaking, we had wandered bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. wife, removed to Philadelphia. He had been very 
from the green alleys under which my logician (Continued from page 261.) useful in religious Society; but now in extreme 


had found me meditating, and the river ran lazily ABEL HINGSTON. 
sou ein an ninicl pot xpd oN) Thi Fried was born in Bngland, aboot the 
seizing him forcibly by the arm, and constraining |9)<" oe a ne oan 7, > ae, re , soc ; 
him to remain immoveable before me, to shield me Din cathe] thoomaistin dt Ged z rew|.,bigail Paxson was born in the year 1675, 
from the more oppressive influence of the sun, “I in rel ious experience, and became ualified for | Her residence was at Buckingham, Bucks county. 
very much admire your mode of reasoning ; in thus atlas “es “ dunk Ys om ke was ap-|5be was a faithful woman. Her memorial says, 
striking at the foundations of a contested subject, |: a4 an elder of Abincton Monthly Meetin Z. she “ was a diligent attender of meetings, even in 
you have got rid of so many serious difficulties, that | henner Pastineiee ce eaciaail the on ies a as| her old age; had a gift of the ministry, in which 
really I am tempted to experiment in your way of oa i ai eintenauie testify to the considera-|Sbe Was exercised pretty frequently. She was 
thinking and reasoning. Really you and Quintilian | yh hich he was held by his friends. He was|®0U2¢ in her matter, which tended to edification.” 
are two very clever fellows.” aoa fal ee elt ile - s Society, continuing| ,52¢ Was a widow at the time of her death, 
“You flatter me,” said he; “but permit me to se oie bs 7 ae willin ” Yeh nowt a which took place Twelfth mo. 14th, 1747, she be- 
take a more convenient position to receive your aan the iia which = was called. He|i™g then 72 years of age. 
: . < : a ’ ° 
oe rrving ta the san” tt 8 Hough T)deceased Eleventh mo, 26th, 1747, aged about 
- Winat, the sun! You, the foe of prejudice, can ao 
you not free yourself from such a simple one as HATTIL VARMAN. 


that? You believe in the sun?” Hattil Varman was born in the county of Wex- 
“The sun a prejudice! My good sir, I am)|ford, Ireland, in the year 1685. His parents were 
forced to believe in it; it is burning me up.” religious persons, who, having been convinced of 
“ Let us reason coolly,” said I, fixing him in his|the Truth themselves, were concerned to bring up 
former position. “I had hitherto believed that this|their children therein. Being brought up in the 
admirable harmony of nature—the grandeur of|nurture and admonition of the Lord, Hattil bowed 
man, the might of his intellect—the marvellous |to the visitations of the Holy Spirit, and grew in 
spectacle of an entire creation submitted to his in-| religious experience. After he reached maturity, 
dustry—his reason governing the tempest of his|he married Abigail Sandwith, a daughter of two 
fiery passions—all sufficiently indicated the dis-|yaluable Friends, William and Joan Sandwith, of 
tance which separates him from other animals; but| Ballina Carick, in the said county of Wexford. 
now that, by the law of contradictions, you have| In the year 1728, he removed with his family to 
demonstrated that his intellect is nought but base| Pennsylvania, and settled in Leacock township,|nor her maiden name, have I been able to learn, 
matter, and that his existence is without an ob- Lancaster county, “ being well recommended by She was one of the Friends of Gwynnedd, and re- 
ject, permit me in my turn, by the same argu-| certificate from Cooladine Monthly Meeting.” |ceived early in life a gift in the ministry of the 
ments, to cure you of your error relative to the|They were far from any meeting, and Hattil and gospel. She was married to our friend, Cadwal- 
sun. wife were “exemplary in often calling their family|lader Foulke, of whom we have already given an 
“What is the sun? Is it a cloud enflamed, a/together to worship God.” After a time other| account, to whom for many years she was a loving 
burning rock, a fire that extinguishes and rei.ews|members of the Society of Friends settling about|and tender wife. In the year 1724, she was first 
itself, a mirror, a fifth element, a composition of|them, a meeting both for worship and discipline| appointed as a representative to the Meeting of 
different fires, a spiritual flame, a globe which| was established, which was held at first in their| Ministers and Elders, which shows that she was 
transmits rays of light, or receives them, as Xeno-|house. His wife, of whom we shall have more to|then received as a minister. 
phon, Metrodorus, Democritus, Philolaus, Aristotle, | speak, received a gift in the ministry, and laboured Having put her hand to the gospel plough, she 
Plato, Antisthenes, Pythagoras, and Newton have|therein. The memorial issued concerning him,|did not draw back, but continued industriously 
in their turn averred? Then, how large is it?|states, “He was a constant attender of meetings,|employed therein until her death. ‘The first ex- 
Heraclitus gives it a diameter of one foot; Anax-|both for worship and discipline, and an exemplary,|tensive religious visit paid by Mary Foulke, of 
agoras extends it to the size of the Peloponnesus ;|humble waiter therein; of an orderly life and con-|which we are informed, was with Susanna Morris, 
Anaximander makes it the size of the earth; while| versation; much desiring the prosperity of Truth.|to New England. ‘This was performed early in 
Eudoxis believes it nine times, and Thales sixty| A true labourer in the church, and a lover of good |the year 1728. 
times as large as the moon; Lucretius says it is|order therein, being well qualified to act in the| In the beginning of the year 1731, Cadwallader 
just the size it appears to be; and Anaximene re-| discipline thereof. and Mary Foulke removed to Philadelphia. A 
duces its circumference to that of a leaf; and,| He continued a willing-hearted servant in the| certificate from Gwynnedd, affectionate and full, was 
lastly, Cassini pronounces it a million times bigger) Lord’s cause, engaged therein, until very near his granted them, in which she was “recommended 
than the whole earth.” end, being spared the weariness of long sick-|to God’s grace, and the guidance thereof.” The 
“ Agreed, agreed ! but it burns me.” ness, and of much suffering. About five days be-|removal appears to have been in the ordering of 
“Tt cannot burn you if it does not exist, of which fore his death, he became weak and helpless, but|'Truth, and the sphere of usefulness of this devoted 
I am going logically to convince you. Let me pro-|did not complain of any sickness or pain. He couple was enlarged, to the benefit of the church. 
ceed. Xenophon asserts that each zone has its/| gradually declined, being sensible until about his} In the latter part of 1739, she laid before her 
particular sun; Empedocles admits two; thus you |close, departing this life the 27th of ‘'welfth mo., Monthly Meeting a prospect of religious service in 
see contradiction on every side; I invoke, therefore,|1747, and was buried at Friends’ burying-ground, | Barbadoes, and in New England, with information 


the principle of Quintilian and your own, and de-|in Leacock. He was aged 77 years. that her friend, Hannah Cooper, was under similar 
clare boldly that the existence of the sun is but a 


concern, and that they proposed paying the visit 
dream of our good ancestors.” GRACE HARKER. in company. 
“Believe what you like,” cried my enraged rea-| Grace Harker was born in England, about the 
soner, bursting violently from my grasp, “‘ but your| year 1669. She was married to Adam Harker, 
negative has damaged the membranes of my brain |of Middletown, Bucks county, of which meeting| Dear Friends,—Prize your time, and the love of 
by keeping me here in the heat.” they were both for a long time useful members. |the Lord to your souls above all things; and mind 
“ Go and recover yourself,” said I; “and, sage| (Grace received, whilst young, a gift in the ministry, |that light in you, that shows you sin and evil; 
logician as you are, endeavour to comprehend that in which she laboured to the close of her life, and|which checks you when ye speak an evil word, and 
the immortal soul is to the moral creation, what) Adam was appointed an elder, in which station|tells you, that you should not be proud, nor wan- 
the sun is to the material: man and sovereign of| he was faithful and in good unity with his friends.|ton, nor fashion yourselves like unto the world; 
the earth: cease to pride yourself on treading your| “ She was,” says her memorial, “a woman of an| for the fashion of the world passeth away. If ye 


old age, seeking another residence, no account of 
his death has been preserved. 


ABIGAIL PAXSON. 


WILLIAM NIXON, 





William Nixon was a valuable Friend, who, on 
Richland, Pennsylvania, being established as a 
Monthly Meeting, in 1742, was appointed an elder 
of that meeting. His friends say: “He was a 
constant, zealous attender of meetings for worship 
and discipline, and very exemplary in observing 
the hour to meet, and of solid gravity and watch- 
fulness in meetings, and was zealously concerned 
to maintain good order in the church to the end of 
his days.” He died Twelfth mo. 14th, 1747, be- 
ing in his 67th year. 


MARY MARRIOTT. 
Neither the time of the birth of this Friend, 





(To be continued.) 





glory under your feet, and renouncing your im-|innocent, exemplary life and conversation, received | hearken to that, it will keep you in humbleness of 
mortality.” 


a gift in the ministry in her young years, and was|mind, and lowliness of heart, and turn your minds 
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within, to wait upon the Lord to be guided by it; 
and bring you to lay aside all sin and evil, and 
keep you faithful to the Lord ; and bring you to 
wait on him for teaching, till an entrance thereof 
be made to your souls, and refreshment come to 
them from the presence of the Lord. There is 
your teacher, the Light, obeying it; there is your 
condemnation, disobeying it. 

If ye hearken to the Light in you, it will not suf- 
fer you to conform to the evil ways, customs, fash- 
jons, delights, and vanities of the world; and so 
Jead you to purity, to holiness, to uprightness, even 
up to the Lord. Dear hearts, hearken to it, to be 
guided by it; for if ye love the light, ye love Christ; 
if ye hate that, ye hate Christ. Therefore, in the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ, consider of it; and 
the Lord open your understandings to know him. 


—__—~e—___ 


NOTHING IS LOST. 


Nothing is lost ; the drop of dew 
That trembles on the leaf or flower, 
Ts but exhaled, to fall anew 
In summer’s thunder shower ; 
Perchance to shine within the bow 
That fronts the sun at fall of day, 
Perchance to sparkle in the flow 
Of fountains far way. 


Selected. 


Nought lost, for even the tiniest seed 
By wild birds borne, on breezes blown, 
Finds something suited to its need, 
Wherein ‘tis sown and grown; 
Perchance finds sustenance and soil 
In some remote and desert place ; 
Or, 'mid the crowded homes of toil, 
Sheds usefulness and grace. 


The little drift of common dust, 

By the March winds disturbed and tossed, 
Though scattered by the fitful gust, 

Is changed, but never lost; 
It yet may bear some sturdy stem, 

Some proud oak battling with the blast, 
Or crown with verdurous diadem 

Some ruin of the past. 


The furnace quenched, the flame put out, 
Still cling to earth or soar in air, 
Transformed, diffused, and blown about, 
To burn again elswhere ; 
Haply to make the beacon blaze 
That gleams athwart the briny waste, 
Or light the social lamp, whose rays 
Illume the home of taste. 


The touching tones of minstrel art, 
The breathings of some mournful flute, 
Which we have heard with listening heart, 
Are not extinct when mute ; 

The language of some household song, 
The perfume of some cherished flower, 
Though gone from outward sense, belong 

To memory’s after-hour. 


So with our words, or harsh, or kind, 
Uttered, they are not all forgot ; 

But leave some trace upon the mind— 
Pass on, yet perish not; 

As they are spoken, so they fall 
Upon the spirit spoken to, 

Scorch it like drops of burning gall, 
Or soothe like honey-dew. 


So with our deeds, for good or ill 
They have their power, scarce understood ; 
Then let us use our better will 
To make them rife with good. 
Like circles on a lake they go, 
Ring within ring, ond never stay ; 
O, that our deeds were fashioned so 
That they might bless alway! 


Then, since these lesser things ne'er die, 
But work beyond our poor control, 
Say, shall that suppliant for the sky— 
The greater human soul? 
Ah, no! it still will spurn the past, 
And search the future for its rest, 
Joyful if it be found at last 
*Mong the redeemed and blest! 
John Critchley Prince. 
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Selected. | must be supplied with water from distant sources. 


As no city can be kept clean and healthy without 
a good supply of water, we tell them to look to old 
Rome for encouragement as an example. 

Some great works of tunneling, or boring through 
mountains, have, within a few years, been executed 
in Europe and in our own country, for carrying 
railroads through them, and the tunnel now boring 
through the Green Mountains, three miles long, is 
considered to be the most expensive work of the 
kind ever attempted by our engiveers; but we 
have only begun to execute works of this kind, and 
we require to be stimulated. The Alleghanies, 
the Rocky Mountains, and other mountains, have 
yet to be tunneled to make pathways through them 
for the “iron steed.” Look at what the old Ro- 
mans did. They cut a tunnel as part of a drain 
for Lake Fucinus, and it was bored one mile 
through a mountain of hard cornelian. It was in 
the form of an arch, nine feet wide and nineteen 
feet high. There was no gunpowder then to assist 
the miners in blasting; all the work of cutting 
was executed inch by inch by steady labour with 
the pick, wedge and chisel. Considering the amount 
of labour required for this work, our engineers 
have much to incite them.— Scientific American. 


CHRISTIAN LOVE. 
Though Cowper’s zeal, though Milton’s fire 
Inspired my glowing tongue: 
Though holier raptures woke my lyre, 
Than ever seraph sung; 
Though faith, though knowledge from above 
Mine ardent labours crowned ; 
Did I not glow with christian love, 
’T were all but empty sound. 


Love suffers long; is just, sincere, 
Forgiving, slow to blame ; 

Friend of the good, she grieves to hear 
An erring brother’s shame. 

Meek, holy, free from selfish zeal, 
To generous pity prone, 

She envies not another’s weal, 
Nor triumphs in her own. 

No evil, no suspicious thought 
She harbours in her breast ; 

She tries us by the deeds we’ve wrought, 
And still believes the best. 

Love never fails ; though knowledge cease, 
Though prophecies decay, 

Love, christian love, shall still increase, 
Shall still extend her sway. 


— 


Ancient and Modern Water Works and Tun- 
nels.—We are liable to forget the great works of 
the past, in our admiration of those of the present 
age ; hence it is a good thing sometimes to recall 
what the old engineers have accomplished, as a 
healthful stimulant to excite our modern engineers 
to greater efforts. 

The old Roman aqueducts for supplying that 
city with water, in the days of its glory, when com- 
pared with the greatest of modern works of this 
kind, dwarf them into insignificance. Rome had 
one aqueduct—Aqua Apia—ten miles long, all 
underground ; another—Anio Vetus —forty-three 
miles long, and nearly all undergound also; ano- 
ther— Aqua Marcia—fifty miles long, and the Anio 
Nevus, fifty-nine miles long, with arches 109 feet 
high. There were also four other aqueducts, amount- 
ing to nine altogether, for supplying Rome with 
water by gravitation, for there were no steam 
engines in those days to pump it up from the adja- 
cient river Tiber for city use, as is now done at 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, and others of 
our cities. 

The noblest work of modern engineering for 
supplying any city with water is, undoubtedly, the 
Croton Water Works of New York. Its artificial 
tunnel is carried over valleys, through hills, and 
and over rivers a distance of forty miles. The 
work is stupendous, to be sure, for it carries a 
condensed river from the mountains into the city, 
but compared to the old Roman water tunnels it is 
not so much to boast of. 

The city of Montreal has recently finished some 
great works of engineering for supplying itself with 
water in the same manner as the city of Philadel- 
phia, by employing the water power of the river to 
pump itself up toan elevated reservoir. ‘The water 
from the St Lawrence, immediately above the ra- 





Endurance of Literary Losses.—Of all the 
losses of property, none would seem so dishearten- 
ing as to lose the proceeds of protracted mental 
toil, and it is surprising with what patience these 
trials have usually been borne, and with that for- 
titude and resolution they have been repaired. 
The resignation of Fénélon surpassed that of 
Cyprian himself. His papers were consumed in a 
fire which burnt down the palace of Cambrai. The 
Abbé de Langeron hastened to Versailles to inform 
him of the disaster. He found him quietly eon- 
versing with some friends, and the Abbé endea- 
voured to break the news by degrees. 

“T know it,” interrupted the Archbishop ; “ but 
it is better that my house should be destroyed than 
the cottage of a poor man;” and he tranquilly 
resumed the former conversation. 

When Cooper, the author of the Latin Diction- 
ary, had been employed eight years upon his work, 
his wife, who had been a shrew, put it on the fire. 
The indomitable lexicographer commenced it anew, 
and in eight years more completed his task. 

Porson spent ten months of incessant toil in 
copying in his beautiful hand the almost obliterated 
manuscript of the Lexicon of Photius. When the 
copy was burnt, he sat down unruffled to make a 
second, which he completed in the same perfect 
style as the first. 

Audubon likewise, the American ornithologist, 
had one thousand of the drawings for his great 
work on birds destroyed by fire. “The burning 
heat,” he says, “which rushed through my brain 
when I saw my loss, was so great that I could not 
sleep for several nights, and my days were oblivion ; 


; but I took up my gun, note-book and pencils, and 
pids, is conducted by a canal five miles long to a| went forth to the aun again as quly on @ ts: 


basin, where two large wheels, 36 feet in diameter, thing had happened. I could make better draw- 


work force pumps, which drive the water through) ings than before. In three years my portfolio was 
iron pipes for about three miles to a double reser-| filled.” 


voir situated on the mountain behind the city, at 
a height of 200 feet above the river level. These 
reservoirs contain 20,000,000 gallons, and were 
cut out of the solid rock. ‘Thus from the eleva- 
tion of 200 feet the water is conducted through the 
whole city. Next to the Croton Water Works, the 


Water Works of Montreal, we understand, are the| Simon, the author of the well-known “Critical His- 
greatest of the kind on our continent. tories of the Old and New Testament,” was de- 

From present indications there are a number of| nounced by the Jesuits to the Intendant of Rouen 
cities in the United States whieh will yet surpass) and, fearing that his manuscripts would form the 
old Rome in extent and population, and which} ground of a charge against him, in the first im- 


All authors, however, have not displayed the 
same self-command. A fire consumed the obser- 
vatory and manuscripts of Hevelius, and such was 
his regret at the destruction of some astronomical 
notes, that he wrote eight years afterwards that he 
never thought of it without shedding tears. Father 
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pulse of alarm he committed them to the flames. |before offering our gift; and, saith the Psalmist,/New York, in the latter part of April; and at 


No sooner was it done than his regret brought 
on a violent fever, which killed him in three 
days. 

An accidental fire destroyed a work of Urczeus, 
which he had just completed. Pouring forth a 
torrent of abuse on the Virgin and the saints, he 
rushed into a wood, where he spent the day in a 
continuous delirium. He passed the night on a 
dunghill, and next morning took refuge in the cot- 
tage of a poor joiner, and remained with him six 
months, renouncing alike the companionship of his 
books and his friends. What an effectual antidote 
it would have been to his grief if he could have 
rated his works at the same value as they were 
rated by the world !—Quarterly Review. 

csc 
For “ The Friend.” 
Self-Exaltation. 

“Exalted apprehensions of greater light than 
others, larger discoveries than others, more self- 
denial than others, watching for other's infirmities, 
and judging common decency and conveniency ; 
this is the Pharisee, J am holter than thou. Here 
is the conceited, puffed-up estate, of which, O that 
all may have a care of, especially of the feigned 
humility; for under that seeming nothingness, 
lurks the greatest exaltation ; and such, by crying 
down all height, raise themselves up higher than 
ever, as if others were only fit to be pitied, them- 
selves justified and commended.” 

Self-exaltation under the profession of self-denial 
and humility, is one of the most fruitful sources of 
enmity and party spirit, by which the walls of 
partition are raised up between those who should 
be found within the one enclosure, walking hand 
in hand, observing the same rule, and minding the 
same thing, with but one end in view, and this the 
one for which we were created, even that of bring- 
ing glory to God, and promoting peace on earth 
and good-will to men. If this were happily our 
individual engagement, we should be found keep- 
ing our ranks in righteousness, seeking rather to 
heal and restore than to wound and destroy, 
to gather and unite, rather than scatter and 
divide. 

This must be very apparent to every true be- 
liever in the gospel of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, which is a dispensation of love to the souls 
of men; combining the disposition to pardon and 
to heal, with the effectual power of salvation. As 
we are engaged faithfully to abide within, where 
he who is the Captain of salvation, condescends to 
meet with us, and to clothe us with the graces of 
his Holy Spirit, we are enabled to minister to the 
necessities of the saints, and to overcome the power 
of enmity, which has its root in the wilfulness and 
pride of man. 

No unregenerate heart can appreciate the bene- 
fit which arises to the individual, and to the church, 
through the humbde, fervent, and effectual prayer 
of the righteous, which ascends as holy incense be- 
fore the throne of Almighty Goodness and Power, 
with whom it finds favour, and by whom it is an- 
swered, to the peace and comfort of the soul from 
whence it arises, and the help and strength of 
others, upon whose account it may have been of- 
fered. But O, how low in our own estimation must 
we be brought before we can appear with accept- 
ance before the Majesty of heaven; for he will not 
condescend to regard the cries of the proud, who 
approach Him with the lip and the ,tongue, while 
the heart is far from him. 

Humility and innocence are requisite to the ac- 
ceptable offering of any gift upon the altar of the 
heart, wherefore we are admonished to be recon- 
ciled to our brother, if he hath aught against us, 


“T will wash my hands in innocency, that I may 
compass thy holy altar.” Purity and humility of 
heart are indispensable to the acceptable service 
and worship of the great Head of the church, who 
is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity in any, 
with any degree of approbation; who will not ac- 
cept any offeriug which proceedeth from a divided 
heart; from a heart whose affections are set on 
things below, and not on things above, and there- 
fore not prepared to breathe the holy aspiration, 
“ Not my will but thine, O Lord, be done ;” but 
is rather engaged in seeking to advance its own 
selfish purposes, and this sometimes under the pro- 
fession of contending for the faith. 

It is very unbecoming in an advocate of Truth, 
to be actuated by the spirit of self-exaltation and 
pride, while engaged in setting forth his views of 
right and justice, and yet we sometimes witness 
bold and apparently unfeeling declamation, spring- 
ing from the root of envy and pride, the fruit of a 
spirit very different from that by which the Apostles 
and primitive believers were exercised ; the truit of 
which was love, joy, peace, meekness, gentleness 
and temperance, whereby their moderation was 
made known unto all men, and others seeing their 
good works, were led to glorify our Father in hea- 
ven. There was no roughness or harshness in their 
manner or language, but they were kind and for- 
bearing to all men, and upon all occasions; well 
knowing that the power of the gospel is the fruit of 
that love by which the Son of God was sent 
into the world, and died for us while we were yet 
sinners, suffering, the just for the unjust, praying 
for, rather than accusing and judging those who 
were his enemies and the destroyers of his precious 
life. 

It is a fearful thing to be found in an intolerant 
and persecuting spirit, by which we are led into 
the exercise of retaliation and accusation, into 
crimination and recrimination, returning railing 
for railing, and persecution for suffering occasioned 
by the enemies of Truth, who speak evil of that 
which they have not known in their own experi- 
ence, who deride and contemn the exercise of 
charity, regarding it as an evidence of weak- 
ness, a palliation for error, and opposed to the 
support of the testimonies of Truth. But O, let us 
be on our guard against the insinuations and sug- 
gestions of the father of lies, lest we be found fight- 


ing against God, the Father and fountain of all our | 


sure mercies, the Author of our salvation, for which 
he hath opened the way through the blood of his 
dear Son, in which alone our robes can be washed 
and made white, fitting our souls for an inherit- 
ance incorruptible, undefiled, and which fadeth 
not away. 


———-e—____ 


The Almond Tree. 


The almond (Amygdalus communis,) which is 
indigenous to Syria and Northern Africa, has be- 
come naturalized in the south of Europe, Madeira, 
the Azores, and the Canary Islands, and is culti- 
vated for ornament or its fruit in the central and 
southern portions of the United States. When 
grafted upon the common plum, it often attains a 
height of twenty or thirty feet, with a trunk eight 
or ten inches in diameter; and even in the neigh- 
borhood of Paris, where the winter climate is almost 
as severe as that of Philadelphia, it is met with of 
the elevation of forty feet, and in the south of 
France it grows still higher. 

The almond is commonly one of the first among 
hardy trees to display its blossoms, which generally 
put forth, in Barbary, in January ; at Smyrna, in 
February; near London in March; in Germany and 





Christiana, in Norway, not till the beginning of 
June. The blossom appears before the leaves, and 
hence they produce the finest effect when planted 
among evergreens. It has been observed, that 
though vernal frosts often destroy the germs of the 
fruit, they do not injure the beauty of the flowers, 
but even increase their splendour. An avenue of 
Almond trees, quite hoary with frost, in the even- 
ing, will be of a brilliant rose colour the followi 
morning, and will often retain its beauty for more 
than a month ; the flowers never falling off till the 
trees are covered with verdure. The fruit is not 
so attractive as that of the peach, because, instead 
of preserving the same delicious pulp, its pericarp 
shrivels as it ripens, and becomes a horny kind of 
husk, opening of its own accord at the end of ma- 
turity. The kernel of some varieties of the almond, 
however, is not defended by so thick a shell as 
that of the peach and nectarine ; for it is often so 
tender that the nuts break when shaken together, 
The chief distinction between these fruits is, that 
the almond has a stone, covered with a coriaceous, 
dry, hairy covering, while those of the peach and 
nectarine are developed in a rich, juicy pulp, sur- 
rounded by a smooth or downy skin. 

In a wild state the almond is sometimes found 
with bitter kernels, and at other times sweet, in a 
similar manner to the Grammont oak (Quercus 
Hispanica,) which, in Spain, generally bears sweet 
edible acorns, but sometimes produces only such 
as are bitter. The two varieties the most valuable 
for cultivation are the “ sweet kernelled” almond, 
and the “Soft shell” almond. The shell of the 
former is hard, but the kernel in sweet flavoured. 
It is cultivated in the south of Europe, being ge- 
nerally propagated by grafting, standard high, on 
the bitter almond, or on strong growing seedling 
almond stocks, in order to insure the sweetness of 
its fruit. The latter is characterized by the soft- 
ness or fragility of its shell, as well as by the sweet 
flavour of its kernel, and is the variety recently in- 
troduced and distributed by this office. 

The almond does not prosper, unless the soil be 
dry,sandy or calcareous, and of considerable depth ; 
but all the varieties will succeed well in a free soil, 
that is not too moist, when grafted or inoculated 
on stocks of the common plum. ‘The situation 
should be sheltered, on account of the liability of 
the branches to be broken off by high winds. As 
it sends down a tap-root, exceeding two feet in 
length the first season, it has been found that such 
a tree, when taken up has two fibres, and conse- 
quently but little chance of growing. 

From this circumstance originated the practice 
of germinating the nuts in boxes of earth before 
sowing them, and pinching off the points of the ra- 
dicals when about an inch in length, which causes 
it to throw out numerous horizontal roots. This 


mode of germinating the nuts also insures plants to 
the nurseryman the first season after sowing, where- 
as, when this is not done, the seeds often lie dor- 


mant in the ground two years. The almond re- 
quires but little pruning, except when fruit of a 
large size is desired, or the duration of the tree 18 
wished to be prolonged. 

The advantages of this tree may be briefly sum- 
med up in the following words :—It prospers upon 
indifferent soil ; requires but little care in its cul- 
tivation ; is beautiful as an ornamental tree, useful 
as a shade tree, and profitable in its production of 
a much desired fruit, yielding, in its bearing years, 
about 20 pounds to the tree, which at 15 cents a 
pound, would amount to at least $500 to an acre. 
‘The amount of almonds annually imported into the 
United States is believed to be valued at more than 
$250,000.— Patent Office Report. 
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Poverty of Spirit—A man must be emptied of]to visit the Men’s Meeting. After a full expression| subjects deliberated on were so deeply interesting, 
himself in order that he may be filled with the of willingness to receive her at that time, she came|it was remarkably quiet and free from excitement. 
blessings of the gospel. He must become poor in|in, and was engaged in both testimony and suppli-} On Fourth-day morning, the Meeting of Minis- 
spirit, in order that he may become rich in faith,|cation; soon after which the meeting adjourned. |ters and Elders sat at 8 o'clock, and at 10 o’clock, 
and a partaker of the kingdom of heaven. Blessed,}| On assembling in the afternoon, report was made|the general meeting again convened. The state of 
therefore, is the man who thinks meanly of him-|that the representatives had met, and united in| the meetings and members within the Yearly Meet- 
self, and highly of his Maker and Redeemer.|proposing William Evans to serve the meeting as|ing, was brought under consideration, by reading 
Blessed is the man who walks humbly with his/Clerk, and 8. Hilles to assist him, which was united|the queries and the answers thereto sent up by the 
God, and is also humble towards his fellow-crea-| with by the meeting. The meeting again entered|Quarters. A lively interest was manifested by 
tures. Blessed is the man who both feels audjon the consideration of the reading of the epistles, many, for the removal of the deficiencies apparent, 
manifests this poverty of spirit. This temper may|and much time was spent in hearing the various opi-| and for the encouragement of Friends to a more 
not exalt him in the eye of the world, but it is}nions offered, during which it was evident that the/ faithful discharge of duty, in support of the testi- 
the temper befitting his condition ; it is a temper|meeting was not then prepared to make a reference] monies of the gospel, consistent with the profession 
honourable to God, and truly beneficial to his fel-|of the subject, or of any part of it to a committee,| which we make to the world. Counsel and cau- 
low-creatures. It is the temper which Christ has|and after the judgment of the meeting had been|tion were also offered to the younger members to 
pronounced to be characteristic of the christian — clearly and decidedly expressed to hear the epistle| induce them to submit to the restraints of the cross, 
Thornton. from Ohio, the Clerk proceeded to read it, after|that they might thus be prepared for service in the 

Th Ext iti 52 from Cloth The followi which the meeting adjourned. _ church, and to take the places of many who had 
_ Lo Extract Grease from — she following! On Third-day morning, the epistles from Lon-|been of late years removed from works to rewards. 
is infallible: To sixteen ounces of rectified spirits! don and Dublin, and the General Printed Epistle|The meeting sat long, the whole time being occu- 
of wine add ten grains of carbonate of potash] wore read, and a committee nominated to prepare] pied with the above mentioned subjects. 

(pure), half an ounce of essential oil of bergamot, replies to them and to the epistle from Ohio. Oppo-| In the afternoon, the minutes of the proceed- 
and one ounce of sulphuric ether; mix and keep| ition to this course continued to be expressed by se- ings of the Meeting for Sufferings during the past 
in a glass-stoppered bottle. Apply with a piece of veral, who, since the separation occurred in Ohio,| year were read, and its action approved by the 
sponge, soaking the cloth thoroughly when the}}ave manifested their preference for the meeting of] Yearly Meeting. That body was encouraged 
grease is recent. The mixture emits a peculiarly which J. Binns is Clerk, and after the nomination of| steadily to keep in view the responsible duties de- ~ 
fragrant odour, and being a fluid soap, chemically | +}. Committee on Epistles, one of those Friends pro-| volved upon it, and to be diligent in promoting the 
combined, will be found a perfect solvent of oily posed that those who did not unite with the action|spread of the testimony of Truth against Slaver 
matter.—V. Y. Tribune. ee ee ll P 4 8 Jy 
of the meeting, should stop after its adjournment,|and the slave-trade. We shal! furnish our readers 
and hold what he called Philadelphia Yearly Meet-| with the report of the Book Committee contained 
ing, on its original foundation. ‘This proposal was|in these minutes. 
united with by some, but they were comparatively} A report from the committee which was ap- 
few, and disapproved of, and warned against by| pointed three or four years back, to extend assist- 
others. The Friend making the proposition, said}ance and advice to Shrewsbury and Rahway 
that the only alternative was to appoint three or at} Quarterly Meeting, on account of its redueed con- 
most four Friends from this Yearly Meeting, and|dition, was read; stating, that in the judgment 
to request all the other Yearly Meetings except|of the committee the time had come to discon- 
Uhio to appoint the same number, to whom thejtinue the holding of that Quarterly Meeting, and 
whole subject should be referred. Various views} proposing that it be laid down and the meetings 
were expressed, and the evils of separation exposed|and members attached to Burlington Quarter; 
and deprecated, some of those who had not united|and also informing that the members of Shrews- 
with the judgment of the Yearly Meeting, express-|bury and Rahway Quarter generally united in this 
ing their unwillingness to join in with such a mea-|course being pursued. Upon consideration the 
sure. A proposal having been made to commit the| proposition was united with by the meeting, and 
subject of the want of unity in the Yearly Meeting|the committee continued to attend the Quarterly 
and in the Society generally, to the representatives,| Meeting in the Fifth month, at which time it is to 
as @ committee, to give it their serious considera-|be laid down, and to give the necessary care to 
tion, and if anything presented to them for its re-|have the decision of the Yearly Meeting carried 
moval that they should report it to our next Yearly] out. 
Meeting, the assistant Clerk asked whether Friends} A committee was appointed to examine and 
would not be willing, without interfering with the] settle the Treasurer’s account, to propose what sum 
previous decision of the meeting respecting Ohio|of money shall be raised for the use of the Meeti 
Yearly Meeting, to omit addressing an epistle to that|this year, and to re-arrange the quotas to be pai 
meeting for the present year. This now engaged the} by the several Quarterly Meetings, rendered ne- 
attention of the meeting, and an unwillingness be-|cessary by the discontinuance of Shrewsbury and 
ing manifested to make an exception of Uhio, it] Rahway Quarter. 
was finally agreed to omit all correspondence for} Then adjourned. 
the present year, and a minute was made stating} On Fifth day morning, meetings for worship 
that, in consideration of the want of unity among] were held in the meeting-houses of the different 
the members on some subjects, especially in refer-| districts in the city. 
ence to the epistolary correspondence, the meet-| In the afternoon, the meeting convened at four 
ing decided to omit all correspondence for the/o’clock. The first business taken up was the reports 
present year, and to refer the subject of the want/ from the respective Quarterly Meetings on the use 
of unity among our mombers, and throughout} of spirituous liquors. From these it appeared there 
the Society, to the representatives from the re-|were seventy-one of the members of the Yearly 
spective Quarterly Meetings, that if in their judg-| Meeting, who had occasionally made use of ardent 
ment any way opened to propose any measure|spirits as a drink, in the course of the year; eleven 
that might promote an increase of unity, they|of whom, and two other members, had given it as 
should report it to the next Yearly Meeting, it be-|such to others. One of the Quarters reported all 
ing clearly understood that they are not to inter-|its members clear; and in nearly, if not quite all 
fere with or unsettle any of the previous decisions|the others, labour had been extended to those who 
of the Yearly Meeting. The Friend who had pro-| gave concern on this account, to persuade them to 
posed for those who united with him to stop at the} abandon altogether the use, however seldom it may 
adjournment of the meeting, withdrew the proposi-| occur, of this pernicious article. Although the num- 
tion, and the meeting adjourned. ‘This sitting lasted,| ber of these delinquents reported, did not appear to 
from ten oclock in the morning to four o'clock in| have decreased within the past year, it was thought 
the afternoon, and although so protracted, and the/that it was in part owing to a more close inquiry hay- 





































































































THE FRIEND. 


FIFTH MONTH 2, 1857. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 

The Meeting of Ministers and Elders convened 
on Seventh-day, the 18th of the Fourth month. 
Besides our Friends, Priscilla Green and Mary 
Nicholson, from England, there were in attendance 
ministers with certificates or minutes from New York 
and Indiana. 

The Yearly Meeting commenced its session on 
Second-day, the 20th, at ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing. Four representatives were absent at the call- 
ing of the names sent up by the respective Quar- 
terly Meetings. ‘The Clerk informed the meeting 
there were three epistles on the table addressed to 
this meeting : one from Ohio, one from London, and 
one from Dublin, also the General Printed Epistle. 
He was proceeding to read that from Obio, when 
he was interrupted by two Friends who rose at the 
same time, one proposing that the usual order should 
be deviated from, so far, as to read the epistle from 
London first; and the other, urging the meeting 
to dispense with hearing any of the epistles received, 
and to drop all correspondence with other Yearly 
Meetings for the present. This, at once, introduced 
the meeting into a discussion upon the subject of its 
correspondence, and various propositions were sub- 
mitted and spoken to; the most prominent being, 
to appoiut a committee to which should be referred 
the claims of the respective bodies in Ohio, (one 
having Benjamin Hoyle as Clerk, and the other 
Jonathan Binns,) to be considered as the Yearly 
Meeting of Ohio; the committee to make report 
next year. This was decidedly objected to, inas- 
much as the Yearly Meeting had decided, two 
years ago, with the knowledge of the facts, to 
maintain its correspondence with the legitimate 
Yearly Meeting of Ohio, of which B. Hoyle was 
Clerk, and nothing had occurred since to unsettle 
that decision. It was then proposed to refer the 
subject of epistolary correspondence to a com- 
mittee for consideration, and after spending about 
an hour in the discussion, a message was received 
from the Women’s Meeting, informing that Pris- 
cilla Green had laid before that meeting a concern 
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ing been made, and cases enumerated where the use 
of the article has not occurred more than once or 
twice in the year. The subject was again recom- 
mended to the attention of the subordinate Meet- 
ings, which were desired to continue faithful, affec- 
tionate labour, in order that all their members may 
be clear in the support of this testimony. 


The Danish Diet unanimously approve of the aboli- 
tion of the Sound Dues, and of the treaty concluded 
with the Foreign Powers. 

Russia does not consent to the claims of Denmark, in 
the Holstein question, being referred to an arbitration. 

Operations for raising the sunken vessels at Sebas- 
topol, have commenced. Sixteen vessels, it is said, have 
been already rescued, including the Chersonese steamer. 


excitement had arisen, and several companies of armed 
men had gone in pursuit of the Indians. 

Cold Weather at the South—On the 23d ult., the wea- 
ther at New Orleans and Mobile continued very cold, 
making fires as needful as in the winter. The early 
fruits and vegetables were suffering from the frosts. 

Miscellaneous.—T he Steamer Lyonnais.—Capt. Dunham, 
of the bark Adriatic, which came into collision with the 























































































































































































































































































































































































. 7 The Porte is inclined to consent to the union of the|French steamer Lyonnais, was arrested in France on a = 
; Thirteen hundred and seventy-nine children of Principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia, on condition |claim for amen made by the owners of the steamer, Vv 
p+ a suitable age to go to school were reported this|that its sovereignty be respected, and that the united }On a hearing before the tribunal of Commerce of Mar. 
year; of whom 152 attended select schools taught | provinces continued to pay an annual tribute. seilles, a decision was given in favour of Dunham, the a 
‘ by members, 426 at schools taught by members oe — a in ee In two — ee taken by him against the 
christian witnesses have given evidence against Turks |jurisdiction of the French courts. 
ee a a ae ee in Bosnia, and in both cases the Turks were found| Ocean Encroachments.—The New Jersey geological re- P 
at Frrovidence boarding-school, i. 1., aU) guilty. ; : port shows that the Atlantic is steadily encroachin 
’ schools not taught by members, 179 at family| Telegraphic advices from Calcutta to Third mo. 18th, |upon the land on its coast. At Cape Island the surf has 
4 schools, 280 at district schools, 30 were tempora-|had been received in England. It was considered in| eaten inward a full mile since the Revolution. 
rily absent, and 11 had not been receiving school — that the closing of the five Chinese ports against a ed York Canals are to be opened for navigation 
° ° os uropean commerce was imminent. on the 6th inst. 
education. The importance of a guarded religious] “There was no material change in the Liverpool cotton| The Florida Everglades—The water, so long lying 
education of the children of Friends was dwelt on| market. Flour and breadstuffs continued dull of sale. |stagnant in the everglades, is said to have recently found 
in the minute made on the occasion, and Quarterly| UNITED STATES.—It is stated from Washington, jan outlet through which it is discharging itself into the 
and Monthly Meetings were enjoined to give con- that the Governorship of Utah has been tendered to | Gulf of Mexico, leaving many millions of acres of land, I 
tinued care to the subject, and to make eportas| M205 Beviamin McCullob, of Texas and shat ii be-|8t for clivation, and belied tobe walladapted othe 
. usual next year. An interesting report of the sit-| the desire of the President to preserve a peaceful policy os 
; uation of Westtown boarding-school, and of the|towards the Mormons, in order that the laws shall be RECEIPTS. pat 
proceedings of the committee having charge of that |executed, and the rights of all protected without recourse] Received from Jehu Fawcett, agt., 0., for C. Allen, B. = 
important seminary was read, and much satisfac- a bran Sh aioe ~— = et Ashton, Josiah Fawcett, $2 each, vol. 29, for Jonathan 
: . “ s ; ‘ : 
tion was expressed therewith, and the committee tary of the Interior has made arrangements for a vigorous cee + poy aa = or Winewe Aaaune On 
was encouraged to continue their care to carry Out! prosecution of the Pacific wagon road recently provided | yols, 29 and 30, for Sina Stratton $4, vols. 28 and 29; 
the concern of the Yearly Meeting in establishing for mA — _The road is divided into five sections, |from Nathan Hall, 0., $2, vol. 30; ‘heen Age Garretson, 
that school. We shall give the report in a subse-| ach of which is intrusted to a superintendent charged agt., O., $2, vol. 30, for D. Edgerton, $2, vol. 29, for M. Ma 
quent number. — orien i taal Bailey, $1, to 52, vol. 30; from Jacob Haines, agt., Pa., cia 
: . _ ntly adjourn- : 
. The report of the committee charged with the ed, after passing a bill making it a penitentiary eines ny er eee ne Teme He 
adual civilization of the Indian natives long|to claim or hold slaves in Ohio, or to undertake to carry WEST-TOWN SCHOOL Wi 
under the care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, away from the State as a slave any coloured person. The Sa : de 
was read showing the progress made in the board- |/@w is intended to prevent the operation of the Dred The Summer Session of the School will commence on 
ing-sch 1 tablished on the reservation, and the Scott decision. Resolutions were also passed, request- |Second-day, the 11th inst. The pupils will be conveyed 80¢ 
Sscnce: emanus ; ’ ~~ ling the Senators and Representatives of the State in|from the city by railroad to West Chester, where con- the 
general condition of the Indians. It was satis-|Congress to vote against the admission of any more |Veyances will be in waiting to take them to the School, sta 
factory, and the committee was encouraged to per-|slave States. on the arrival of the morning and afternoon cars on col 
severe in their labour for the improvement of that| _Pennsylvania.—The bill for the sale of the main line |Second-day, the 11th, and Third-day, the 12th inst. os 
J of the public works has passed the legislature. Its|The children will get their baggage the next day after 
en ‘ . conditions are such as will, it is believed, be likely to|their arrival. The cars leave the depot, south side of col 
The report will be published in full. , {result ina sale. The price, if sold to any other party |Market street, above Eighteenth street, at half past 7 ha 
A report from the Committee on the Treasurer's |than the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, is $7,500,000. |0’clock a. M., and 4 o'clock p.m. The agent of the wo 
account was read and united with. Should the railroad company become the purchaser, | School will be at the depot on Second and Third-day an 
The clerk read a minute which he had pre- the price is to be $9,000,000, and the company is to be |#fternoons, and will furnish pupils with tickets, and h 
d. setting forth the concern of the meeting at|Tele@sed from the tonnage tax, and tax on stock and |#ccompany them to West Chester. Those who go by tt 
tase denagger Savse-Feee i sem, loans now paid. The additional $1,500,000 charged the |the morning train, will be furnished with tickets by tio 
the — ae the ge — Was | company, being a consideration for exemption from tax- |#  % a * —— or Darr thi 
approved, and will go down in the extracts. ation. as directed, the fare from Philadelphia to the School, 
Phe business being all gone through, the Clerk} California.—A despatch from New Orleans, under date including baggage, will be one dollar, which will be . 
read the concluding minute, expressing thankful- of the 27th ult., states the arrival of the steamer Empire |Charged atthe School. All baggage should be distinctly 
g oe d . City, with San Francisco dates to the 5th. The steamer |™arked West-Town, and with the name of the owner, mm 
ness for the extension of Divine regard at times | fiinois left Aspinwall for New York, with nearly a mil-|#0d should be sent directly to the depot. el 
mercifully experienced, and under a solemn feeling lion and a half in gold. The Costa Ricans have taken The West-Town office is at Friends’ Bookstore, No. se 
and great quiet, the meeting concluded, to meet/possession of Puenta Arenas, and have also captured |304, late 84 Arch street ; all small packages for the pupils lo 
again next year, if consistent with the Divine will. |the steamer Rescue, with a large amount of ammunition |!eft there before 12 o’clock on Sixth-days, will be for- 
and six pieces of artillery. Most of Lockridge’s men had|Warded. All letters for the pupils and others at the = 
left the Isthmus. The Empire City brought one hundred School, should be sent by mail, directed to West-Town 8a 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. and seventy of them to New Orleans, and seventy others | Boarding-School, West Chester P. O., Chester Co., Penna. L 
EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Fourth mo. 11th. | were on board the Illinois, bound for New York. Walk- Packages should be distinctly marked and put up ina ra 
The elections in England were nearly over. The Mi-|er’s position at Rivas is said to be impregnable. Busi- |8€cure manner, so that their contents will not be liable t 
nisterial majority will be large. Sidney Herbert was|ness in California was dull, but Chinese products were |to be lost by handling. 
spoken of as the new Minister of War, and Evelyn Den- we in price. The Pacific Express Company has s a — — bn ——— for > —- 7 
ison as Speaker of the House of Commons. ailed. econd, Fourth, and Seventh-days, on the arrival o 8¢ 
The English government is to furnish three steamers] Zhe Ohio River continues in good navigable order. On the morning cars from the city, and from the School th 
‘ to assist in laying the Atlantic Telegraphic cable. the 27th ult., there were seven feet two inches of water | West Chester on the , Same days, to meet the morn- di 
The amount of gold on the way to England, from Aus-|in the channel, at Pittsburg. ing cars for Philadelphia. The fare for each passen- 
tralia, most of which was expected soon, is about} AKansas.—On Secretary Stanton’s arrival in the terri-|get to and from West Chester by the stage, will be n 
£2,500,000. The demand for money was very active,|tory, he published an address to the people, in which he |*wenty-five cents. When special conveyances at other sh 
and a further advance in the rate of interest was antici-|says that the administration recognized the authority of times are provided, an extra charge will be made. fe 
pated. Consols for money had fallen to 923. the territorial Legislature, and the validity of the terri- West-Town, Fourth mo., 1857. d 
The corn market throughout France was declining. | torial laws, and especially recognized the act providing vi 
The new American tariff has encouraged the French |for a Constitutional Convention. It presumes the Con- WANTED. d 
manufacturers to expect @ profitable business with the} vention will submit the question of the domestic institu-| 4 Friend and his wife, to take charge of the farm at | 
United States. Arrests have been made in Paris and/|tions of the State for the subsequent vote of the people. | Tunessassah. and to have the general superintendence of 
the departments, of persons connected with a secret poli-|He recommends a general amnesty of past enmities and | the school and family at that place. Also, a young man, Wi 
tical society. persecutions. . : : : 
Communications are taking place between Spain, Eng-| New York.—Mortality last week, 393. Of scarlet fever, ang —— and in the care of the chiliven, : 
land and France, on the subject of the Spanish and}36; consumption, 46. On the 23d ult., the schooner Application may be made to ° 
Mexican difficulty. Spain desires to obtain the support | Merchant was seized, as she was leaving port, on suspi- Jorn Evans, Oakdale P. O., Del. Co a 
of those powers. cion of being a slaver. NS, . O., Del. Co. a 
The Austrian Ambassador at Naples repeats the state- : Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 216. Of consump- ren carey one ecm ™ h 
ment, that Naples is disposed to make advances towards | tion, 37. ; ae Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Pa. D 
the re-establishment of diplomatic relations with the| Minnesota.—In the neighbourhood of Spirit Lake, Josern ELKinTon, 377 S. Second street e 
Western Powers. Blue Earth county, a number of persons have been killed, LAAs 
The murrain has appeared among the cattle of Austria. | and others taken prisoners by the Sioux Indians. There ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, W 
The disease was spreading in the north of Europe. is no clear statement of the origin of hostilities. Much Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. vl 


